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cases, approximate in some degree to churches. But that
this was accidental, and not in the original design, appears
from the fact that since the great diffusion of books,
philosophers have almost ceased to form societies, and
content themselves, for the most part, with producing
conviction in the minds of isolated students by published
writings. If Socrates were to appear at the present day
he would hardly bear that resemblance to Christ which
he bore at Athens. He would form no society.

Now it was not from accident or for convenience that
Christ formed a society. Nor were his followers merely
united by the common desire to hear him speak, and
afterwards by the friendly feelings that grew out of in-
timacy. We have seen already, and shall see yet more
clearly in the sequel, that to organise a society, and to
bind the members of it together by the closest ties, were
the business of his life. For this reason it was that he
called men away from their homes, imposed upon some a
wandering life, upon others the sacrifice of their pro-
perty, and endeavoured by all means to divorce them
from their former connections in order that they might
find a new home in the Church. For this reason he in-
stituted a solemn initiation, and for this reason refused
absolutely to give to anyone a dispensation from it. For
this reason too, as we shall see, he established a com-
mon feast, which was through all ages to remind Christians
of their indissoluble union. Thus although the term
disciples or learners is applied in our biographies to the
followers of Christ, yet we should not suffer this phrase
to remind us of a philosophical school. Learners they
might be, but they loved better to speak of themselves as